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‘HE leading incident in the Maine controversy during the week 
wasacalm and cogent letter from Mr. Lot M. Morrill, the ex-sena- 
tor. to Governor Garcelon, urging him to submit the question of 
he legality of his course to the judges for their opinion, which the 
Constitution empowers him to do. To this the Governor returned a 


somewhat guarded answer, offering to submit ; t not already 


ny poin 
the 


lications 


adjudicated—an unnecessary reservation, as court would of 


urse adhere in its reply to previous adju on any 
) 


He. however, asked Mr. Morrill to furnish the questions of which he 
esired the submission. Mr. Morrill has done so, and they cover 
whole ground of the controversy, and the judgment of the court 
pon them would undoubtedly either put the Governor in the right or 
verv much in the wrong, and the latter, would give him and th 
C lan opportunity for honorabl pe from their present vet 
fortunate position. In the meantime the publie excitemen 
thing, seems to increase, and talk of an appeal to arms is ve 
mmon; much of if, we regret to say, coming fre ininister 
hel pulpits. For this there is absolutely no excuse. Governor Gal 
on’s action is, at best or worst, simply preliminary. He summons 
» the Legislature those whom he thinks prima facie entitled t 
ts, or, in other words, who in his judgme ppear to be elected. 
The Legislature thus assembled passes on the qualifications ot 


s members, and all objections to the members summoned by the 
can then So that 


legal redress is not exhausted until the majority of the prima facie 


} 
ae 


Governor produced and examined in detail. 
Legislature refuses to admit the Republican members to their seats. 
then the for civil not come. Should 
be resistanee to the State government thus constituted, the 
dent would be called on to put it down with troops, 
or Congress, which would decide whether the government of Maine 


ime there 
Presi- 


and he it is, 


Even war has 


was a lawful government, and any blood shed in the matter would 
be shed vainly. There is no room made for civil war in a State, on 
any question whatever, under the United States Constitution. Any 
man, therefore, who countenances, or‘ecalls for it, or brings it on, 
whether lay or clerical, incurs the guilt of bloodshed. There is, 
under these circumstances, something shocking in the appeals of 


Christian ministers in houses of worship for the decision by force of 


quarrels which can be, and are sure to be, decided by legal ma- 
chinery. 





A great many throughout the country besides our correspondent 
last week have been asking themselves how it has happened that 
the present crisis in Maine bas not arisen before now. The town 
and city officers are, on Governor Garcelon’s undisputed showing, 
very careless in making up*the election returns, and must for a 
good while have been careless about following minutely the pro- 
visions of the Jaw, and the questions now before the public cannot 
We believe that the answer to this is that these irregu- 
larities occur every year, and that returns have every year been 
thrown out for defeets of form by Republicans as well as Democrats, 
but never before enough to change the result of the election, and 
give the majority in the Legislature to the party defeated at the 
polls. The reason, probably, why the Fusionists apply the screws 
With such severity this year is that the failure of either party to 
obtain a majority has thrown the election of the Governor into the 


be new. 


Legislature, and the reason why the Republicans were excited and 
alarmed about the matter, almost before the returns had reached 
the Governor, is that this is the Presidential year, and Maine sends 
a Favorite Son to the Convention, and it will not do to send him 
there without his State behind him. Some uncharitable peoyle ar 


] 


Nation. 


attributing to this latter cause Mr. Blaine’s extraordinary viole 
of language. He, too, is threatening bloodshed,“his enemies s 
not only because he is really angry, but bec he wants tos 
the party that he too cin be a “Strong Man” on ch 

‘The Maine trouble is doing the country ithe world one valu 
ble service in showing how much alike human nature 
circumstances and in all latitude \ f the Mai 
and especially of Mr. Blaine’s LLC mL LL x tl ) 
vears, would suppose that it was only in South Carolit dl 
isiana that people threatened armed re 
like the goings-on of the State cove 
the Maine people resort readily to th \\ 
could hard believe o CVE vhe wi s 
wn Ch CF ¢ is ‘ 
streets of Bango Cl 
i ill a t M 
sroand that ** our pe ‘ er 

l\ ( y 
{ -T¢ ] \\ 

so Thiet ow 

ed | ) 

\ ( tad | ey a i 
cel I 
sin t { 
‘eat il ela iti th { tte i si 
Maine are withdrawing tl 
cil, cutting them in tl i re 
hot SCS To cTOWD ] . = 
mend batt irder, and 
CriecVaANCes rh NI Lli¢ }) s ~ 
holy work. They want, as one of th 
le nee mu SVs emati \ tos ( 
likes bes Of course we know all the { wh dlo 
by Brigadiers and ex-rebels, and right when done by | ibiding 
Maine people; but is it not singular th 1 good when 
they get angry show it in so nearly the same mani by the way, 


Maine? Is 


celon an excellent subjeet for * troops”! 


. , 
lled for in (overhnor Gar- 


why are pot ‘troops ” eal 





It is generally admitted that Ouray will able to fulfil 
engagement to deliver up the White River Utes who mardet 


Agent Meeker and attacked Thornburgh’s party. 
it is asserted, still entertains hopes that this will be done, but @y 


Secretary Schur? 


War Department has already instructed General Sherman to direct 
all military detachments in the neighborhood 
be on the alert, and a war is ¢ 


of the Ute gountry t 
nsidered imminent. Maedntime, th 
latest reports from General Hatch place him in a pogttion of some 
danger, and the troops nearest the Ouray agency hae been ordere¢ 
forward for his protection. Until he has been heard from again 
however, the Interior Department will continue in its control of the 
matter. Ifa war should ensue, it 
been lost by the delay due t 
viding, of 


cannot be said that anything has 
» the Commission’s negotiations ; 
course, General Hatch’s safety is secured. The weathe: 
is less favorable than at the time of the attack on Thorn- 
burgh’s command, but the army is much better prepared now t 
** settle this whole Ute business,” in the words of General Sherman’ 


pro 


it Was 


report, than it was then, according to his admissions; and the ex 
periment of the Commission was certainly worth making, even if 
should be found to have led to nothing but a postponement 
hostilities, For one thing, it saved the lives of the white wome 
even if, as W appears, they suffered a treatment commonly r 
garded as worse than death itself. A question has been raised 
to whether the Government should assume that the White Riv 
Utes have forfeit heir treaty rights and deal with them as if 1 
treaty had ever been made with them, or whether it should regar: 
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| S77 ODO,OT9 a ithe last five yaths of 
bul s on ber ) breadstuffs, 
babl S15,000,000 to 820,000,000 more 
1; but the pris fthe principal ex- 
’ ) ! mdVva ed in our markets as to 
essities of the foreign markets. Not 
he ) f bank faciliti eecled to support the 
moh tae e domesti money markets to their fullest 
1] t not been that the Treasury came to their relief 
on the 20th ult. to prepa ithout rebate the January 
(about $17,500,000), it is likely that the last week of the 
id} : wi ssed such a stringeney in the New York loan 
has not been experienced during the year. The banks 
ed upon that week with only $212,000 above the legal reserve. 
rh icipatory Treasury disbursements, however, kept the loan 
wing more than aetive at about 7 per cent. At the 
Stock Ex the early part of the week was characterized by 


wid the latter part by advancing prices, in anticipation 
in January, when the half 
It is estimated 


ites Treasury disbursements, the 


f the rise whieh usually takes place 
»of holders 
of 
ovut of January income to be reinvested this year will reach, if it 


necom of securities 1s reinvested. 
1 
sat nelusive 


the United St 


loes not exceed, $50,000,009, the protits of ali kinds of corporations 
ring the year having been large. The high prices for Western and 
South staple products have given producers ususual protits, and 


This 


hese they retain for the present in their personal possession. 


is n why currency has net returned to New York this sea- 
ot rrevious years. In course of time this residue of profit 
" en d the money come back to the commercial centres. 


Phe London market has been featureless, with money at 24 to 3 per 
m. The market for silver bullion has been 
bullion value here of the 4124-grain silver dollar at 
It issaid that silver certificates 


t 1? securities fi 


. ai 
the week was 80.3772 


ito circulation ; if so, the hoard of idle silver in 


iT 


oO ue pus ed iI 
j sury vaults will become practically an active part of the 


Nation. 
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‘ ren and the lation whi the silver advoeates worked ¢ 
1] bye All that will be wanted then for the practical establish 3 
fa le silver standard will be such a turn in the foreig 2 
xchange | cause specie to be exported. y 
: x 
\t son of the ea he cit papers publish CODIOUS &4 
( ts fro country papers expressi w high admiration fo # 
the paper which reproduces the its enterprise, its fairness F 
i¢ completeness of its news, the vigor and brillianey and hig & 
moral of its editorial articles, and the magnitude of its td 
fluence on this day and generation. Each paper in quoting eulog s 


c mverted. 


on itself is, however, preaching to the Its own readers 


8 





believe all this, or some of it, already, so that the space devoted t 

it is, toa large extent, wasted. We would suggest, therefore, t] 

each should exchange eulogies with its city contemporaries, a 
that the readers of the Tribune should see what some of the count: E 
papers think of the Times, and those of the Times what some of t] 2 
country papers think of the Tribune, and so on round the . 
In this way a knowledge of the real value of the newspaper pri 5 
would be diffused, which is now confined to a comparatively s i 
circle. As a general rule each man thinks his own paper 4 
only one worth reading, whereas there is within easy reach evid f 
that there are four or five other papers of as great, if not gi 


By this plan, too, we may add, the reput 


which is now 


DOW and goodness. 


er 
tion of editors for modesty, much obscured, would b 
vindicated and made plain. 

{ man named Howard stole some plumbers’ material the o 


day, and when caught pleaded a desire to get food for a hu 


The attention of the charitable wv 
}. 
i 


adies and gentlemen went to 


wife far gone in consumption. 
attracted to the case. Several 
the wife and found she was far gone in consumption, and the 
nquiry about the 

his wants 


rvell p id 


; that 
thiet 


rushed to the conclusion that no further ¢ 


band was necessary. They supplied both and tho 


of his family profusely, and found him 
and then discovered that he was a well-known 


employm 
and swindl 
and that there was not a word of truth in his story e 
his wife was dying of consumption. The f this atfa 

that it in all the to through charitab| \ 
organizations and not to trust to appearances illusti 
and preached ad nauseam, and yet every now and then cases 


Keept th 
lesson ( 
se act 


cases 


is essential 


1 ? + 
has been it 


Howard's seem to show that we have a large body of benevol 
people among us who have never heard of it. 

One of the worst railway disasters of recent times occurred 
Sunday evening in Scotland, a passenger train from Edinburgh for 
Dundee breaking through the famous bridge of the North Britis! 
Railway Company across the Tay estuary. The number of lives 
lost was at first reported to be three hundred, but later accounts 


agree in placing it at about ninety. The singular thing about 7 
the accident is that there were no survivors, and consequent! 

the loss of life can only be estimated, as yet. There was 

vale blowing and a high sea running at the time of the disaster, 
and the citizens of Dundee, who very bravely made every possibl: : 
effort, were unable to find any furthet trace of the unhappy victims _ 4 
than the débris of the wrecked train and bridge. Since then on a 
body has been washed ashore badly mutilated, and it is probable | 


that most of the rest, certainly the passengers, perished before they 
could extricate themselves from their locked carriages. There is t 
be an official enquiry, of course, into the causes of the accident, 
The train fell eight) 


ania at Specs 


which, at present, can only be guessed at. 


eight feet to the river, which is forty-five feet deep at that point, a 
and is probably by this time imbedded in the quicksands at tl ie 
bottom. It is possible that these quicksands, aided by the stron: 3 


winds and tides of the Tay, had weakened the piers of the bridge. 
of which thirteen girders of the longest spans (eleven of 245 fee! #4 
each) are gone, and possible, on the other hand, that the wind bl j 
the train from the track, and that it carried away the truss-work 
the bridge with it. 
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‘he 


oft 


is one he monuments of English engineering, 
h, and with the longest spans of any structure ot 
world It was In71 in 
an extraordinary tri- 
‘¢ Neverthe- 


observes, * that 


begun in and finished 





s construction Was supposed to be 
lof Sir Thomas Bouch, the engineer. 
article in the New York 


and it proceeds to 


Tine S 
wre ck,” 


3s a fatal 


er strain what it moekingly calls * 


satirize in a plaintive 
The 


who 


unerring science.” 
that 
is a kind of 


draws from the disaster is, 
himself 


To what traveller 


apparently, any one 


‘secure in the hands of seience ” sim- 





are to trust if engineering proves un 


ver, Government 


cident may discover some fault 


ified. Possibly, howe the 


Tas a 


in future, 


thy is not spec 


the 


reme diable 


ition of of engi- 


and thus maintain the general conti- 


as a rele, properly-built bridges do not break down 


ns nothing for it but to stay at home. 


al Roberts reports from Afghanistan a complete victory ovel 


d Jan’s force, which seems to have lost a good deal of time 
first success and di an attack 
i) Tuesday last, and then 
vaited until they had 


ve merry over its not attempt 


made 


ntonment 


enly 


at Shirpur un 
Roberts appears to 


ppint of real assault and massed a column 


purpose soon after daybreak, and » then shot out a foree of 


which took them in tlank and utterly routed 


nd artillery, 


Y ( natew minutes. Since 


then they have dispersed in every 
ind he has reoceupied Kabul and seized on Yakub Khan’s 


e relatives, who, it appears, have done much to encourage the 
mumupications with General Gough, 
The 
Afghans is achieved is well 


There 


He has also reopened e 
advancing to ief, and also with Jalalabad. 
th whieh these victories over the 
n in the ridiculously stall losses of the Brit 
ust killed, 


ndred wounded, in all the late operations. In repelling 


his re] 


ish force. 


to have been even and not much ovet 


-<7eVenty- 


on the cantonment and dispersing the hostile army the | 
ppear to have had two men killed in tight and three by 


sion. This makes the merciless severity shown towards 
zhans in the 


ll the 


burning of villages and wholesale 


hanging of pri- 


more unaccountable and indefensible. 


among 


This severity is exciting rapidly-increasing indignation 
¢ English Liberals, as the details of the pul ishment,” as it is 
lled, begin to crop out in spite of the military censorship. It 
even violent, expression in an article of Mr. Frederic 
son’s in the last Fortnightly Review, in which he exposes the 


ind strong, 
Hat rl 
insoundness of the theory on which General Roberts is hanging his 
iptured enemies. The prisoners taken in arm’ are hanged as 
” or “ mutineers,” although the only person, on the English 
SLOWING, entitled to their allegiance is Yakub Khan, who is now in 
istody as a publie enemy, and must, therefore, if the charges against 
im are true, have approved of the conduct of his troops. The Mol- 
ths, too, or Mohammedan priests, have been hanged for preaching 
esistance to the invader, as if this was not their business and as 
the ministers of all denominations did not do it in all wars. The 
ct is that no Indian officer ought to be trusted among conquered 
without being followed by public opinion in the shape of 
‘Wspaper correspondents. The Afghan mode of 
ourse, exasperating, but it is the only mode they have, and it is 
difficult to see how they ever lost their right to defend their soil 
Ziinst invasion. The sham treaty of Gundamuck certainly cannot 
ave deprived them of it, and if they retain it they are entitled 
hen taken in fair fight to the privileges and immunities of prison- 
'sof war. General Roberts reports that he has been prevented by 
by heavy fall of snow from following the “ rebels” towards Kohistan 
; ‘ punish” them for coming to attack him—that is, of course, to 
in their villages and turn their women and children out on the 
¥. One can readily see what a store of end! 
ising up. . 


] 


revels 


! 


niggers ” 


thi 


CSS hate all LUIS | 








M. Freycinet has sueceeded in formi Ministry. in whieh he 





The 


N : 


resistance is, of 


Nation. 


it1lOnN. 3 


ton’s place as President of the Co 
Affairs: and M. Mar 

and General Farre, General Gresley 
Ministry of Publie Ip 


himself takes M. Wadding 
and Minister of Foreign 

Minister of Fir 
ter of War 


ance, 
Jules Ferry remains in the 


Admiral 


tion. and Jaureguiberry in that of the Marine. It cannot be 
said that the combination is a strong one, or much li 
las thi thre MCVIOUS 6 ( ut It Is more ole t } ] ( 
servatives it red migh " i Will for a she period app S 
Radicals simply s a change It has detec ‘ ] red 
eessor of t being the re seat Of po e ¢ | Yi l ) 
observers, the London Economist for one, ar wlined to belies 
that the subordination of the Cabinet to som her bodv or set 
the legislature may be evolved as a normal feature of the Fre 
Government, though a novelty in the p 

The situation in Spain has not sensibly eh | ( 
Ministry, the advices by mail seem to sl 
the same posit on as the De bn e-] 
France, and is probabl t destined to a much longer | 
represents the conservative irehic 
slavery element. whieh was most largely inst 


the Monarehy, but did not vent m1 ( 

single-handed. The progra my While \ ( 
Ministr’ ell cluded the bolitio { ( 

the deliv ‘ ol the islane l ] 

Ciliatior 0 he old Colonial regime S 
monopoly of supplying Cuba with Spanish pr 

duties, both in their favor and th Sp rh 
for instance, completely shuts out American wheat Yr) y 


ments by which 


give Spanish politics a very hopeles 
Another attempt has been made to gassas te King Alfonse 

within a few weeks of his second marriag 1 not 

his nerves and those of his wife serioush Phere is. under thi 

fluence of the late minist il changes. said t : 

vival of strong Radical ex dt vadavs a 

sure to find expressit ) s sing. Th +) 


army are with Campos. Queen Marguerit It . L to be 
broken down health owing to witnessing the ton H 
bert a year ago in Florence, and the Cza ste lave ber 
terribly shaken by the two last attempts on his life. These at ts 
to assassinate sovereigns rarely succeed, mainly owing to the agita 
tion of those who perpetrate them; but it is easy to see that 
fanatics or desperadoes could be found in sutiic unbers to 
make them often, the profession of king might b ( listaste« 
ful that few would follow it. 

The news from Russia grows worse and worst Phe Nihilists 
who have thus far made no impression on the peasantry, have, if 
would seem, at last succeeded in spreading the repert that th 
Czar had directed a division among the peasants of the estates of 


the landed proprietors. Those living in the neighborhood of Count 


Shuvalot?s property, therefore, it is reported, finding he was not 
making the division, sacked his house. They were expelled by 


troops, but they resisted, and have been joined by others in 
up the disturbance. Most Russian troubles 
' 1@ delusion among the peasantry, and if the 
Nihilists could add this to their 
they would enormously increase the perplexities of the Government. 
They have issued a manifesto, since the late attempt to blow up the 
Czar at Moscow, in which they exult in attempt and denounce 
him in the most ferocious language, and declare his extinction and 
that of bis Government to be their aim; and they propose that he 

National Assemly freely elected by uni 
is the nearest 


but the pl 


) 
Keeping 


hitherto bave arisen 
out of the spread of son 
isive scale 


} ” . , 
arsenal on anv extel 


the 


should be replaced by a 
This 


anything constructive. 


versal suffrage. they have come yet to proposing 


n does not il 


dicate much thought 


fulness or fertility of resource. In practice it would, of course, mean 


anarehy on immense scule. 
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A The 


THE OLD YEAR. 


MPHE vear which bh ist Closed has, of course, supplied the same 
material as all rs for retlections on the uncertainty of human 
ull lon the probability of the untorescen. These will doubt- 
‘ r le in the usual profusion by hosts of writers and speakers 
during resent # They will, however, prova ily be of a less 
melancholy than those of the past six years, owing to the revi- 
al of business the two nations in which most moralizing is don 
by the pre A\inerica and England, and will contain fewer com- 
mendations of frugality and simplicity of living as the true source 
ol happine ; Busine prosperity does, in tuet, seem to have re- 
turned, but, we regret to say, in a Way which heds little or no 
light on the causes of the late widespread and long-continued de- 
pression. The discussion of the subject has naturally ceased in the 
pre eof renewed dustrial a itv, but it | eft behind no 
lesson oO ining th which world is not already fami 

\ evards tl ou the eve of the year have justified 

neither the tariff-men nor the free-traders, although the tariff-n 
Wola i f the panic had occurred and continued under a 

0 rit na prospe I ce Ch ( tf hig 

liscredited are the er men . ithe pauper nob ie! Phi ’ 
mer predicted great in from the recoinage of silver, with the same 
boldness with which vy bed the fal mn the price to our de- 
monetization of it in 1873. when there was none of it in circulation, 

and have been plainly confounded by its remaining stored in tl 
Preasury vaults Viole every rwancen Of austry Das vevrun to 
ecl the pulses of new lit i latter were quite certain that 
bringing paper to par in gold ¥ not possible without completing 
the ruin of the country, and that, even if specie payments were 
resumed, the resumption could not last for more than a few davs, 
owing to the rush for gold on the part of the holders of paper which 
would surely take place. The facility with which this class has hidden 
itself since resumption under the mantle of silence, is a striking 


illustration of the small impression which any one, or even any 
hundred, voices make on the public mind, owing to the tumultuous 
manner in which discussion is carried on. When so many people 
are talking, one can almost venture to say anything without expos- 
ing himself to the shame or inconvenience of subsequent refutation 
by the course of events. 
The gain of the year in polities is not so apparent as in business. 
The folly of the majority which obtained possession of Congress in 
°74 and 1876, worked up most ingeniously and successfully into an 
appearance of preparation for “a new rebellion” by the Republican 
press, resulted in a revival of “ Stalwartism,” or the cultivation 
of hostility to the South, as the great and sole aim of the Republi- 
can perty, early in the spring. Its natural consequence was the 
diversion of the attention of the party almost wholly from questions 
of legislation, and a very marked restoration of influence and activ- 
ity on the part of politicians who had been discredited, and some of 
them relegated to private life, in consequence of their complicity 
with the scandals of the Grant régime. Several of the most 
prominent, such as Messrs. Carpenter, Logan, and Chandler, reap- 
peared in the Senate, with aims and standards apparently entirely 
unchanged, and Mr. Conkling, from this State, was re-elected with- 
out opposition, and resumed the working of his Machine with in- 
creased power, in spite of a defeat from the Administration regard- 
ing the management of his Custom-house. Abuse of the South 
rapidly became the principal material of party oratory and of party 
platforms. The prospects of those who had been looking for a new 
departure in polities would have been gloomy indeed if a very gross 
abuse of power in this State, in the nomination of a ‘henchman ” 
for the Governorship, had not roused a small body of young and 
comparatively unknown men into active and organized opposition. 


This opposition, although not sufticient to attain all its objects, re- 
vealed the fact that New York could not be depended on to support 
the nomination of a pronounced Stalwart or ** Strong Man” for the 
Presidency ; and the support of New York being necessary to both — 


Nation. 
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sides, this apparently insignificant movement turned out the mosy 
pregnant political fact of the year. It promises to disarrange th, 
plans of those who hoped to conduct the campaign on a platform ot 
hostility to the South, and undoubtedly is a source of more or Jess 
embarrassment to those who have undertaken to bring Genera 
Grant into the field for a third term. 

At the same time striking evidences of the increased desperation 


for the Presidency, and of the injurious effects 0) 


of the struggle 

Northern political morals of the spectacle afforded by Southern dis- 
rders during the past ten years, have been revealed in the exposur 

of an attempt to bribe the electors of South Carolina in 1876 for th: 


benefit of Mr. Tilden, and more recently in the attempt of the Goy- 
ernor and Council of Maine to secure the control of the incoming 
State Legislature for their party by the device of suddenly enforcing 
the minutest forms of the law in the examination of the returns, and 


versipg the result of the election as declared at the polls 


Phis has been f Howed by the production, with more or less prob; 

lity of its adoption in ease the programme of the Maine Democrat 
is carried out, of a scheme either for the election of the President 

lectors by districts, which would make sure of part of thy 


State for the Republicans, or their election by the Legislatur 


uld make sure of the whole of it. In fact, both pa 


eem to have reached a state of mind in which almost anything 
eems fair in order to get or keep power, and: to have reached ¢! 
end of the year bent rather on getting the better of the enemy, b 
rl ns or foul, than on any correction of their manners and e) 
es. The moral sense of the bulk of the party would be healt] 
nough to put a stop to this increasing resort to tric] if it 
net so deeply impressed h the wickedness of the other side. TI 
Grant movement is, on the other hand, apparently somewhat o 
ine, and it now seems as if he had come home too early, and that 


if he cannot be nominated within a month or two his chances will 
be slender. 

Abroad the year has been much more changeful than at home 
The most striking fact in Earopean polities is the tenacity wit 
Which Socialism, or that nondescript form of social and political dis 

content called Nibilism, holds its ground in Russia. The repeate 
assassinations or attempted assassinations of high functionaries 
from the Emperor down, and the successful distribution of incen 
diary documents, seem to indicate beyond question a condition ot 
moral and intellectual anarchy, if not among the peasantry, among 
the wholly-educated or half-educated class, so deep and widespread 
that the most savage means of repression are not sufficient to pre 

vent its showing itself. The relegation of Russia, which even ten 
years ago was looked on as a sort of bulwark against the disorgan- 
izing social theories of the West, to the category of revolutionary 
states, is a political fact of immense moment, and promises to havi 
a profound influence on the march of events during the coming ten 
years. Germany, too, has undergone a change little short of an- 
other revolution. The National-Liberal party, which may be said to 
have accomplished the work of establishing the national unity, has 
lost its hold on the executive and on the march of affairs, and is in 
danger of total extinction. Prince Bismarck has, mainly for th 
sake of revenue, but partly through fear of the Socialists, flung 
himself into the arms of the reactionary party, and a law is at 
this moment before the Federal Council, under his auspices, which 

by restricting the sessions of Parliament to every second year, and 
making the taxes votable for two years at a time, will substantially 
restore the régime which existed before 1866, and take Germany 
out of the list of parliamentary countries. The outlook there would 
indeed be dark if it were not almost certain that this policy is de- 
pendent for its permanence on the life of the Emperor and his 
Chancellor. But then it must be said, too, that the future of th 

Empire after tha Chancellor's death is by no means clear. 

In England the popularity of the Beaconsfield Ministry has 
steadily declined under the sobering influence of events everywhere 
The campaigns set on foot in Africa and India, either undet 
direct instructions from home, or under the influence of the “ Im- 
perial” spirit infused into the viceroys and high commissioners 
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litary men abroad, have proved costly and inglorious. That 
hanistan has turned out a small affair in a military way, but 
The Turkish question, 
evidently far from being settled by the Treaty of Berlin, and 
sk of reforming Asia Minor more formidable propor- 
the Popular pride is humbled by the disco 


prolonged trouble in every other. 


as 


sumes 
years roll on. 


the great “ place of arms” in Cyprus, from whieb Russia 


be watehed and held in ebeck at Kars, is a piece of leased 
nd too malarious for a garrison. The prolonged depression 


iness, combined with the serious attack made on the agrieultural 
terest by American competition, have once more brought domes- 


estions into the foreground, and when the popular mind begins 


he fixed on these the Liberals are looked to to deal with them as 
lly as the Tories are looked to for the promotion of adventures 

en politics. Liberal fortunes, too, have within a few weeks 
eived some assistance from the revelation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
popularity in the provinees, made by his journey to Scot- 
d,and by the uncommon vigor of mind and body displayed in his 
s. Men of all parties are disposed to be proud of a states- 

ho, at the age of seventy, after forty years of public service, 
pable of such an amount of oratory within so short a space of 


e, and probably would be, even if the oratory were not of a ver 


ch order, if not of the highest order, of exeellence. 
Over the whole of Europe, however, in spite of the undeniabl 
es made everywhere in science and literature and arts, in 
for person and for property, and in the comforts and graces 


fe. there hangs a great cloud in the shape of standing armies of 
or thought of. The drafts they make 
t] 


these 


ver before witnessed 
of 
r, only a part, and the smaller part, of the evil tl 
worst effects are seen in the drafts thev make 
i inventiveness and ambition of its ablest men. 

ellectual 
efully-trained men of 


¢ material resources the country, great as are, 


ire, 
wv Ca 


the 


use 
talent 
The amount of 
at this 
ent by the highest 
itv, on the production of improvements in the means of destroy- 
human life, is a draft on civilization itself the extent of which it 
f course, impossible to calculate, but which must be set down as 
it 


d materia 


and research and int industry bestowed 


¢ 
ore 


a large body 


greatest hindrances to the w i] 
? 
iy 


of thi orld’s progress, both mor 


in our day. Nor is it possible to consider the train- 


g in habits of order and discipline which young men receive in the 
nks as offsetting the complete suppression of the spirit of initiative 
nd of habit of thoughtful self-reliance, to which they are exposed 
uring the most important period of their lives. Italy is probably 


only country to-day in whieh the army is rendering undeniable 


rvice to the nation as an instrument of edueation. 


THE 
— of the Republican papers are trying to persuade them- 
7 selves that there is no analogy between the case of countin 
now pending in Maine and that which took place in 
isiana in 1876 ; 


} 
selv. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN MAINE AND LOUISIANA. 


g-out 
which is I 
but they will cease to do so if they look into the matter 
The wrath of Republicans in Maine is not 
ply because so many of their representatives have been displaced 


on technic 


40u- 


roused sim- 


ore ¢ 


‘al grounds to make way for Fusionists. If the courts 
should decide that the Governor and Council have acted legally, 
and could not have acted otherwise without violating the law, the 
hostility to them would cease at once, for the reason that it is not the 
loss of the Legislature which troubles the Republicans, but the 
leeling that they have lost it through corrupt action on the part of 


Returning Board. 


the They will accept the very same 
e hands of a court of law without a murmur. 


T st 
uty 


results from 
Now, why do 
action? Not 
because they are men of known bad character. or because they have 


ever done anything of the kind before, but simply and 





th 
suspect the Governor and Council of corrupt 


’ 
i Sole 


cause their action causes great gain to their own party, and corre- 
ay Tiny y 7 . 2 3 . . - . . 
nding loss to the opposing party. Ifthe Board had so counted the 


returns as to give the Republicans the majority, and had unseated 
Democrats only or Demoerats mainly, 


the Renublieans would not 
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Maine affair, through must be eon hthe L iana 
affair, is not the question which side really had the itv. but 
the question, Under what motives did the Returning Board do its 
work It isto this, therefore, th eV must ( ttention 

The Louisiana law, it is tr eave the Returning Board the 
power to throw out the returns of any sh vh had 
been in their opinion sufficient disorder oO prevent 

i fair vote, and the evidence of this disords midation was to 
be furnished by affidavits attached to the ns bv t offiee 
conducting the eleetion on the spot Phe e objection 
ible in this iw per Se If there was Thi li ) ina 
disordet! to prevent 1 I ote, it ’ werhaps he re ll 
of any pai sh in whieh these thir gs occurred she i) row ut 
Had this been done by a proper tribunal aft cient investiga 
tion, the Democrats would not ie had a wor st 
That there v ymie int lation in 1876 we tl 

but was th enough properly ‘ ’ 
enough—to furnish reason for throwie 

majority of votes east for Tilder d the re y i 
Presidency of the Uni s his com I} 

this dep as on the ! c ( 1 \\ 
tribunal which tried th f int i ! 

Mmount., and measured the effee ould hay the te 
Cast tribunal off ordl 0 ‘ | | ! 
capac Were the ‘ posing ! 0 intecece 
both political and private ra ra Di 
it conduct the enquiry in t 1) 
it rigidly follow the law, : ) 

its members personally and to the } h bel 
These questions, it will be readily seen, p La 

precisely the same category as that of Mains In b vervthing 
urns on the character and motives « g B l 
the Louisiana Returning Be 1 was ‘ 

and recognized capacity, if embers we ‘ yood standing 
in the community, if no doubt had pr sly be on tl 
tegrity of any one of them, if the enquiry was ducted aceording 
to the established procedure of courts of | the Board ri 
obeyed the law, and if the decision rendered didn fit 1 
when rendered was not likely to profit, those rendered t 
the Democrats were utterly unreasonable in con y of it i 
have not a leg to stand on when thes p tl 
Maine. 

But if an unfavoreble answer must be returned to every on 
the foregoing questions—as nus en the Louisiana ease only 
differs from that of Maine in being consid i] PS ing 1 
difticult to characterize in temperate language the conduet of tho 
leading Republicans who went down to Loui » hold t 
Returning Board to rigid integrity, but to en ve it in disregard 
ing the reasonable suspicions of the Democrats to ike su 
that no injustice was done, but to makes th ei! ng 
eulogy on the members of t Board, the s yth of 

C( 1 ’ thi , KK It s 1] 
}) Te t! se of Tie tel ) ss ] he Lou 
siana B ra am sad s. VW } TT’ lk { i ruag with 
the attitude of the Demo press tl tor Is tl 
Maine affair witho being drive to col extremely un 
favorable to the former. The only exeus 1 be made for the 
Republican press is that behaved me st of the active 
moralists of the Republican party. To of those who make 

st Noise about morals in polities wer lent and looked the 
other w rel en] nked d while this great wron 
yas g perpe ead 

We re to the subject because we would fain warn the people 
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NON-SECTARLAN HEOLOGY 
- ESSOR EVER! I ina he f 
larva ! im ve ef 
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ft rid 
i \\ reg ! . I 
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wh : | gy t 1 of { g { 1) 
ni Ss | : } V t 
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sop! 1D Divinity. He says: ‘1 
W t \ ig ~ i ou ‘ il t " I " 
chor ! of tl gy would not be a bert » ult Ss ow 


ers he means the .\ Not g ind has been, to our Know] 
Opt ggest many | What we t ali ¢ ts, said was that a 
each i scl Ll would have t if erty to utter sown views 
ind there! ! ( eng many te hers, the ( Log tught w ild be in 
he proper sense unsectar nd would excite the distrust and hostility 
f the greater part of the Christian world He alse says: ‘‘ It has been 
reed tha 1 school of th | gy cannot be wholly unsectarian because 
the teachers must incline to the views of one denomination or another.” 
What we said was, that if ** unsectarian theology ~ included Christian 
heology, the teachers must tak ip some position with regard to such 


leading Christian doctrines as the Atonement —that must either affirm 


deny their truth: and that, whichever they did, their theology would 
be, epso facto, sectariai We have heard nothing to change our belief on 
his subject. Professor Everett further adds: 


‘But it is said that ther 


is this great difference between theological 
nd other studies : that ne person believes that a young man’s eternal 

lyation is imperilled by false views of political economy, of philosophy, 
r of s«ience, while this danger is felt in regard to theology The truth 
is, hoW’ver, that the Roman Catholic Church and a large portion of the 
Protestant Church do believe that a false system of philosophy, or even a 
system of science which they deem to be false—that of evolution by natu- 





ral selection, for instance—may imperil the safety of a soul, while po- 
litical antagonisms are as violent as religious antagonisms. From these 
facts it fol , hot that these subjects should not be taught, but that 
they should not taught by bigots and partisans, It should be further 
noted that those who offer the argument just considered do not urge it 
seriously They do not themselves believe that any system of science, 
philosophy, or theology puts in peril the soul’s welfare. They simply 
place themselves for the moment on the side of a blind prejudice, such as 
he higher ed tion has i to contend against at every step of its ad 
nce, 

We can hardly be mistaken in supposing that what he has here in 

nd is the following passage in the Nation of July 31, 1879, replying to 
1 < rre el 

a non-sectarian theology’ which the Harvard Divinity School is, 
ve are t r * to teac] * las we can make out, ‘ EK. H. U 
ees iculty in 1an in teaching political economy 
rag r is soi odd, coming from a minister, 
for he } tl ' the Christian world hold not only 
that certain theological beliefs are essential to a man’s eternal happiness, 
ut that they contain the sources of his morality in this lif Unitarians 
nd | ersalists hold this. but then it is admitted that Harvard 
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ver, gone further than this, by asserting that our ob 
inulogy between theology and political economy and ag 
vas put forward as an expression of personal belief that certain 
sclene I phy, or theology put in peri the soul’s welf 
his perso f does n xist. and therefore ‘ 
‘ ‘= 2 SeErlously When w find thi S 
, "——- v ult it journalism,” it we confes 
vi name to g it when we find it i n articie by 1) 
? y nd a Profess« of Yon-Sec I n 4 ‘ oy We 
‘ i our lay readers tf t we we n the passage wW he 
\ Liniv endeavoritig ysl vy that non-sec rian div 
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If anybody wishes to subscribe money to establish a school 


professors learned in the history of theological opinions and fond 
ogical speculation themselves would lecture to persons interested : 
themes, we see no reason in the world why he should not de 


there ought to be in raising money for such a scheme perfect 
ribing it to the world without. In doing so no old phrases 


t is proposed to Leach ** uns 


hould be used in a new sense. If it 
eology,” for instance, this theology ought to be defined bey 
possibility of misunderstanding, because it is an absolutely new 
most people unknown thing. Persons asked to subscribe or appr: 
t e informed whether this theology is Natural Theology or ( 
Theology, and, if Christian, in what manner the doctrines of t! 
ment and of Future Punishment and the Inspiration of the S S 
will be dealt with by the professors, and what the *‘ unsectarian ~ S 
such subjects is, and whether the cultivation of the unsectarian 
likely to make of the students believers or critics merely. Ther 
to be no vagueness or fog in the programme of the institution, wl 
in many ways be a very remarkable one. There is no other like 
world. It ought to announce boldly that theology will be taught 
the same spirit and by the same methods that chemistry, biologs 
astronomy are taught in the scientific schools—and with the sam: . 
plete indifference to the spiritual and moral effects of the teaching 

We have given already what we consider several weighty reas 
Harvard College should not embark in any such enterprise, or furt 
any degree whatever. President Eliot’s suggestion last summer t! 
an institution would promote interest among the students at large i 
and immortality ” was, we are sure, thrown out hastily and wou 
seriously defended. The school would exert no influence whatever « 
body in the College beyond the small number who resorted to it for th: 
suit of theological speculation. The present Cambridge Divinity » 
whatever the aims of its founders or of its present conductors, has thus 
practically served the purpose of a training-school for Unitarian mit 
As long as it preserves this character it should have no more conne 
with the College than the Episcopal Seminary. In the present cond 
of the academical and scientifie departments of the University it Is m 
to be regretted that any power the College authorities possess of 
money should not be employed exclusively for their benefit. T! 
both suffering from lack of funds. They are doing a work whic! 
body understands, and for the benefit of which thousands are ea 
would be a great pity under the circumstances to see the energy W 





due to them expended on the cultivation of ‘‘ unsectarian theo 
cerning the nature of which, we will here add, we have question 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S POLITICAL POSITION 
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i The ho lift hundred-weights of iron in ir teet S 
mup bv th ttle finger ist vield to Mar. Gladstone 1 
wess. He] vy earned the designation the strong Gg il 
the world.” The intervals of these exploits have not been it ib 
st The fatiguing labors of society have been interspers p e | 
! Ir Gladstone has had to play the part of lion at e atry puttine 
t } | g 
the guest of great nobles and squires, before the notables of sat in 1875 
ty. One day of seclusion was devoted to the compos:tion of | | nou! 
is Lord Reet r of the Univers tv of Glascow Whatever its his } 
rits, M Gladstone’s fortnight of speaking and traveling s renu 
derful a performance asthe world has ever seen. It is unique, sest and 
I 
. , oe ; 
vy to rema . unless Mr. Gladston supplies a paraliiel to fils pon ott S 
ement or makes an advance upon it. The showman in the | determinati 
n Sp ator of Addison and Steele, not of Wellington Street. eadership of 
lescribed his beast as **‘ the largest elephant in the world except ta 
Mr. Gladstone’s claims to pre-eminence as a popular orator ad- — the future P) 
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ynly dust and ashes behind it? This is not probable so far as 
is concerned, The Scotch nature seems to have been i Mi 
dstone’s hands wax to receive: by its intrinsic qualities it is mat 
Jehind the thousands and tens of thousauds who heard him 
s of thousands who are now reading him. In farm-houses 
the back-parlors of town shop-keepers cheap editipns of his 
eches are being pored over for the time as only Buris and the Bibk 
But Scotland was safe already The reaction of 1874 ex- 
nded to but few counties and boroughs, and those would have been w 
nseendent effort which M Griad n has 
the northern side of the Tweed he was prea ig thi 
But his speeches, though made in Scotland, we eally 1 t 
United Kingdom, and their effect there is a matt ! 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence is largely fair of classes ) 
lere are, of course, numerous exceptions of disapproval and adh y 
Among what we call here the higher orders 1 
the permanent officials, and t W niddle class 
the aristocracy— Mr. Gladstone’s Scotch sj s ey ced 
lienation and repulsion Among the Non mists, a n | 
the High-Church party, the shop-ke s, an king ¢ $ 
ey have stirred a hero-wors ip something iki ‘ 
O’Connell in his palmy days. Curiously l i 
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t { pris secretari Hadrian organized the Palace o attein te Tl ‘ ; licht in tl ct ie ft 
‘aK rs ( , ' ( ‘ mine lieht iw > eClolucds " 1f ou . 
" necessa { be a kr ight: the domest ¢ peara ne i a ming ig in the ¢ Wis nad, wol 
y » | functionaries \ perman ineil of th lost a part of its strength. I must cite this also ; after accus 
P my d chiefly wy took on special etions ie f being too obscure and 1 taphysic il, Renan savs: 
‘ t Gove ent became ¢ fi u V i ie ’ q 
Pe These defects were a consequence of the exaggerated attitu 
é ‘ x it isdespotism, but a despotism ! ; é : " tog pe 
' 4 i a y the author to Jesus Such an attitude exc!uded simplicity 
bere monarehy, tempered by councils, courts, and it “of : a : a e, 
. rs. - . : proclaims himself the Truth and the Life ; he declares himself God 
L| s ! sa Still eater; a good and gre A i 4) , : 
sashes aaa Noga 4 pereeliindl Hina P is only through him that the Father can be approached. Such ! 
if ) i ul \ Ss I i ¢ t where . . . t “1 } 
? , sheengs and solemn affirmations cannot be made without the air of a s 
x s surrounded with larantees: condition . ; 1 } ¥; 
rye ty , “par presumption. In the synoptical Gospels God does not affirm hi 
; as eae reveals himself by the charm of his impersonal speeches. Here God 
: aa gues in order to prove his divinity. It is the rose arguing to pr 
| } s mind was inqui . wok? own perfum 4 
s wiles. Like Ne: e W il This is Renan all over, the Renan of the * Life of Jesus,’ wh 
Hew verses; everything with him | many people almost beside themselves by the very peculiar way It 
! ui fi dving I was capable of iting religious em ns and religious sul ts 
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‘his fourth Gospel, inspired with Greek ideas, had a signal suecess, Conservative element at the South to plaeing t] 





r fifty vears of indifference or Opposition. Books did not make theit the negro: but it is certau it} \ ft s ther viers, W \ 


“4 \ is they do now; they were written for a few people, and only able to divest themselves of this pr 
4 - . t i ° I i i } 
3 4 vith much reserve At the end of the second centurv. however. ple, hecause thev foresaw evi \ 
a that the fourth Gospel has beaten the synoptical out of the field. | the shape of ** carpet-bag” governments: I now 
‘ : more in harmony with the Greek genius. The belief in th: results in at i Do: 
world had been exciuded ; Judaism was forgotten in it, with  plaved upon the no ‘ 
i e en fe ‘ . ~ 
jum, its Messiah, iis apparitions: the Jews are positively con to acerue to him if he voted the Repu n 
they are looked upon as murderers. ** This Gospel disembarrasses polls and voted for—he k - r ‘ \\ 
initv of a number of original encumbrances: allowing it the thing thes promises the eves of the were \ 
s chi fly necessary to the creations which want to live. nam: ly, he was being used as a pliant t 
cratitude towards what has preceded them.” Christianity became a for responsible official positions. This awak vA \ 
religion and philosophy, unknown to Peter and to Paul, full | eal lethargy on the part of t] 
pathy against the Jews and Judaism, ignoring the doctrine of jus- | the people North, but which was fully uw 
y faith: it became idealistic. Northern men to realiz lat Stat \ \} 
The idealist,” says Renan, **is always the strongest of revolution-  Slaina, which had been largely R pu 
She definite rupture with Judaism was the indispensable condition into Demy tic strongholds w 
religion Christianity could not succeed if it did not become a w } 
. " z S restil is ou i > \ 
n, independent of any material symbol, * God is a spirit, and \\ 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ Thus ane | ty na ! \ 
| od, Jesus ceases to be a prophet ; Christianity is no longer a | Were resorted to by the taxpayers of ~ 
f Judaism : it is the religion of reason. The fourth Gospel gave | governments the hands of the ves W 
ipostolic work consistenev and duration Its autho whoever h " 
: ) } 7 ’ 4 s8 { 8 Very « i i WW t \ 
s the ieverest of all the apologists, 
: : free { vote =! } is i < 
While the Christian Church finished, as it were, its dogmas, it orga- 2 
1 , ryt , 1 . . Line t ne NN _ 
iso its discipline and its hierarchy. The church of Jerusalem and |, 
@ oy ~ t ’ uy \ 
<e founded by St. Pan! had received no organization ; they were mere { ' 
. : § ap . ine ! ie \ 
‘s of latter-day saints making ready for the apparition of God 
1 ; ‘ matters of ' \ Fe 
By degrees the Chureh felt that 1! must organize itself for life and reeon- tion 7 S 
self th the Empire lt became a regulated society. It lost its a ‘ 
. ines if hey . 
eratic character and became episcopal. Each class of persons, tro] 
neluded, received a place, a function in the Chureh, Orthodoxy , 
il i s ‘ i Ly 
its appearance as well as the episcopate. Heresy becume a crime. , ] 
You will find the natural deve opinent of all these novelties in the : . rf 
Epistles to Timothy and to Titus. The ‘** New Testament” was formed 
Gospels and the Epistles, and became the ** holy book” of Chris. | | . 
P , > a rt - 
\ senseless rebellion of the Jews ended in a fearful massacre 
i mi} g S 
nt disappearance of the Jews asa nation. Two hundred thou re 
Jews W killed : still, Pausanias writes quietly : **In my time | 4)... 
d ‘ etl . he majority ses i 
this Hadrian, who showed so much respect for all gods, and who the ] 
. . ; _ ‘ iit ify WV ~ 
the happiness of his subjects so much at heart Ue undertook no ini ; 
without b ing obliged to do so, As for the Hebrews who dwell] n = ; ' . 
Tpiihi I mes Vs i 
Syria, it was only because they revolted that he crushed them.” 
d . power bv s i Mg 
- ii ite i inte _ : — prejudic rh 
OF mrAQ ] , 2A wl t} e neg W l ) ‘ 
Orne spon ence. 
PuUbiiCca preul \ 
a well-being Sta i y 
THE BALTIMORE ELECTION bY the conservat ixpaying 
+ r* vw , | ? ~ 
lo tHE Evrror or THe NATION 
= ; , , rae i f DD o \ 
“rm: For **Second Legislative District,” in my recent communication D 
; sane hig a a eae | ginia Den sys ’ g iN 
inent ** Marvland Bull-dozing. please read ** Third Legislative District. 1 S 
: , . 2 in t t mn) , 
[ find that the error was that of a copyist in the office of my newspaper , 
confess that I am somewhat startled at the doubt as to my own , : : 
: : on ; zs Re: adanaoned Just = 5 | ae @ | TV : . 
xistence which is sprung by an individual signing himself ‘* Charles J. P 
, a . : " : : : the spot whe they wet ! ! ! : \\ 
Be ute in your last issue. I admit that I have never given this he V 
. the Vu s fu “ : 
question the attention which it perhaps deserves, and, as my own evi 
‘ ; : canizat sis ! s| — 
lence on the point does not seem to be convincing to the party who ‘ 
» ' ’ ° —— the Tuture ' n 
makes use of that name, I respectfully call attention to the enclosed clip- i . . 
. t t} better Ssps 1) in \ 
ping, from the issue of the Evewing Bulletin of Baltimore which ap- 
; : : ; a ih aa ; ie brig Si, v > 
peared on the day your last reached this city, and also to an editorial not: ; 
. . } es or or in Li - . 
n reference to the alleged ‘* Charles J. Bonaparte” in the Te’egra ; 
nd pros s \ g 
to-day—whiech you will find on vour exchange-table. I trust vou w1 s 
. e e ' = 
nsider the two items as at least contribut ne towards the elucidatiol " ™ 
Hoodiumis \ : Negroisi, 
Wi is (to me) a matter of some tunportance—namely, the questior A " 
! her e is or is not sucl biecti reailty as . ia 
). i. Mit 
riwor De 27. 1879 
THE NEGRO VOTER—A PROGNOSTICATION 
= : zs 7 | yA ~~ 
10 THE Eprror or Tue Nation: 
Sir: The results of the fall elections different parts of | Sout i NA s 
have thrown additiona light upon ti negro’s position as a Voter, a ~ \\ v 
+} } . } 4 D> oon » ] 
the part he is likely to plav in the future politica storv of th imtry | t sid Hayes v i 
| iv be that race p idi ha \ S ‘ 
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t \I I most ‘ } tes \s 
1 
i ; 7 } ; irty fiv pl re ‘ | P ws 
\ But tl si | u-R seau, whi | ned S we 
, 
I ! ! t distributic I in- | s especially to I retter ! etl tres | 
fe { ee! ch it 1 vv vorthy of the need fa good M. Gau 
i + 
f ! stion plate of the Cor Fran e. printe t t] [.s 
' n \ h Excey ne stud *( diens et Com/¢diennes Milto ce, whet < 
: I nse I not vas a face of power and resolution such as wait upotl 
d ! or g tt ep o transve \cer- nose is long and fleshy, the jaw square and full, and 
— ing | inn from three to four years, has gene- forehead. In the print just revived by Mr. Snare fr 
: 2 
row ieuty HV all Institutions claiming | Jonathan Richardson, sen., in 1734, and whic! 3 et 
demand for such may safely be taken as | poet’s last surviving daughter as a strong likeness of her { 
Liu looks like one of the statesmen or warriors of the follow 
i 
rh LORIDA Ill. of England Doubtless the eception which weicomed 3 
noble picture, ** Milton dictating * Paradise Lost’ to his Dave) 
rs ' , ¢ } } S 


ture and refine its arrival at the Lenox Library, has drawn attention t 


co ison Of stitutions for of securing the one authenticated portrait of the great Eng 
puLE CU ( \ is of the ! mportance, s | hence the photogravure of Richardson’s etching is timely 
( ( cede ) unless we know exactly how far | prove of general acceptabilitv (M. T. Wynne, 75 East Thirt . 
. ‘ lv h al | y | : ; 


"of Georgia differ from and surpass the high-sehools | New York).——Dr. Kiepert has followed his admirable *M 


hool 
‘ } 1 \ rrs » ? hi le oT y +o liye 
es of Massachusetts, even the numerical comparison | Ancient Geography,’ published last year in » Vvorumes 
hless. We will not insist on the patent defects of the | Sherter * Leitfaden’ for use in high-schools (Berlin: D. Ri 
4 lk - 4 a The work commends itself not ly 
ptt} ut Ve { tine ie | S-T ker’s ruie | cla si- You x L.. W Schmidt = Phe ——. creating “ " 
( ; \\ of the high authority of iis compiler, but because it has beer 
( ice ¢ 0 etween pames d thing We ; . as f 
; * ; cast in a readable form, instead of being a mere catalogue of é 
‘ ee of [870 does not contain the division * Col- = pa ay = 
the ** Register ” at the end. Itis accompanied by a school-atlas c b 
i CS | mae! el OTS ( las 1¢ ] : 


twelve maps of ancient history by Dr. Kiepert, twelve of med uy 


as many of modern history bv Dr. Carl Wolff. not to 1 
number of side-maps; all of which are neatly executed, but w! ff 
o the lettering are somewhat trving to the s, 


We should think there could not be two opini 
ity of Mr. Moses King’s monthly Tlarvard Reg/s/er, 01 oi 


MILLAN & CO. hav ssued the se d part of Mr. Skeat’s * Ety- | terest and 


terest and value to all graduates and friends of the University, or. i 


i Dictionary of the Eng] Language,’ the general charac- | as to the tastefulness of its mechanical execution. The eadre 
we di ssed in No. 735 of the Natie The third part is | number are not all filled, but no one will complain of the 
I, 1880. A fourth concludes the work.——By the | formation conveyed in these sixteen pages. The article: 
g tM “ee yee 


essi's. Hloughton, Osgood & Co., we regret not only commendatory and even laudatory of Harvard in its =« : 


erety sing so much of their stock as remained | partments, but assume on occasion a defensive tone, as in Professor | Me 
of the season, and the whole of their heliotyn: Everett’s rejoinder to the Nation’s criticism of a University D 
| R Press pilv, is r¢ from the Boston office,and | School (on which we have commented on another page i 


I] uninterrupted, Mr. Frederick Prime, | fessor Winsor’s argument for liberal cataloguing. Still, t] 
Ss re ted e Transactions of the American Institute of | ject is to report progress, with incidental appeals for a larg ‘ 


‘ 


Engit Cat gue of Official Reports upon Geological ment here and there Views are given of the new 





Ss 2 v ’ Ff 
ami) | i ees Nation. , | 





| , 4 ) \ } Sul ‘ statue etl 
aa te Walter Hastings. v nest of 1 
Cniversitly a 1 paraile d ( ‘4 1 } { ( 
uy \ I ‘ T ? Ay T TiIOns l l 
{t Q l der t } I “tT « d © ' ( « 
~ } l ada ¢ a . ( cont utio?r te ey ‘ 
\\ un M. Hu N B se by H G 
t Unde N The G i 
‘ | rT 
{ Harvard men ane doings place 
res thes nd cde i hich ( . 
! s mient I ‘ 
Rarly E a} Lnecestors bliss { 1) New Ye r J. W 
{ dliate { ISSO, 1 1 Or not | l 0 Vise TT 
mild s t ot t ‘ i seel co ‘ 
sj4 I i inte i I \ ot } \ {le - ‘ 
T tte ly ( { 1X 4 sand bysac or} } : 
nt o1 vhiech bow rele 3 for tive do : simply ) 
\ ers L co ft! vo volumes leads t 
l S ‘ neal ¢ Lion vi itt ~ 
iscarded as worthless until now. Indeed accompanyil ; 
vas not mace Vii { lt l Litis title 
da Mav. 1873.’ For ‘ } rade this d 
! should t witha \ 1 
\t s published the long-} " mer ! {f Cha Mery 
rut il ene Vit Vi ¢ } uy \i 1’} bl} re ] | } ‘\ 
English dress only tra or Mr. Mi B. | it of 
nm ipt It sin IS6. tM. 1 } ( \ \ ! t 
lin the Gazette des Beaux Ar Fivw wesat evtiel 4 mee . 
bl 1 W K In il ( and é hie ny 7 < 
i his friend's papers were lntence 1 n | { , 
general cause of { I Mery ( 
ime too late [lis mind as hopeles lisease d 
hecame for the second tim imate i . " 
vhere he died in L868 Put for his fame they | dont | 
S ~ 
They were the first pub lic announcement of mportance ¢ ] , 
ved work. and f teen Vea he AVE l the « ' 
d work, cteen y | Louis the ¢ | 
gy f reference, and the on!v cuide to students na ‘ S ¢ t » P va 
ind rare prints which are practically all that remain of hit Of : ; ; i A 
, ae = : . ; ( Lithu | il Pr 
the demand for these prints bas Increased rapid Seve! ; P 
it them and their author have appeared in English jou s and on entirely forgot ' l 
f them, by Mr. Wedmore, afforded us a text for a paper a few mon : 
g But the sam Mr. Wedmore has just now issued a little book, con iH pen C C: : 
sting ol e articie just alluded ti h wi S ¢ ed a **deseript py Gor ( 
i cueof the artist’: work,” an edition ** limited to 113 copies very as 
: 5 ( 
select, very pretty in its get-up. very dear, but certainly not creditabl ‘ ee , 
sauthor, being most inadequate. Moreover, the book has all the ap- 
arance of having been hurried into the world just in time to antedate ** Gospels,” by Dr. E. A 
e Burtv Huish book, which. as we have said. has long been expected a me 
: . . "I , yy - t} ‘ 
nd for some time positively announced 
—Of this larger and more con pli te work we ! e only ‘ ’ 
ench preface signed by M. Burty to deal witl It iscuw sil _— . tly : 
tatements : ticed ; < ( 
* This work e e ° has been ready for several ve: =.” he says. my irl CT wey ] S101 t \ 
» longer hoped to meet with anything that would modify it. j I 103 ef 
id been solicited to publish it. But France is still the prey of the A $ 
. rr) . ° 7. ‘ ? ’ hy 
emie school. The critics and amateurs who assail that impreg 
| 
Bastille are not numerous. Their influence is insufficient to prevail, it . is, pie ps. 03 “| 
ir centralized country, against the protection exclusively accorded | ay 


Academic doctrines by ministers, directors of museums and | ries, 
ters of reviews, and the rest Méryon never received a s event of the past wee 


ficial honor. Our national establishments have allowed his mest im Sati . by Uret S 1 It ; \ 
tant works to leave France. Justice is only now beginning to be don: —— f P t] at } hy 
im,” , S a8: . | Dar , S 
But, he goes on, in England the case is different, and Méryon’s works ses, s e*4 ( 
igerly sought; therefore when Mr. Huish asked for the publication of his gone astray,” the triumphant phrases I 
ork he was unable to say no. All this strikes us oddly. Wi fondly Su] ever voung ‘* | 1 “were given W 
osed that, strong as the *t Academic school” is in France, the in spirit The sclo parts were not a n good M ‘ 
itors had some chanes In 1859, indeed, when the Gaeelfe comme! ( t ! sing H Ss severvil yt ‘ : 
S easy to believe Burty found few listeners when he talked of Ss al f ‘ nity Ni Simr 





eryon. He was told that he “ encouraged openly the abandonment « a very pretty mpathetic ten \ but ery is exceeding 
ulition.” And, four years later. after the second article fon Mérvon. | d uninterestit His first bright. jovi ae 
Crazette for July, 1863], there was in the office of the Re fxie, does he e exalted.” was given in a very gloom) “1 manne M 


eaw the Gazette 27] a very livelv scene. One f ti lirectors ask ! Zz. t} ther hand. rend the ted bass & \\ 


ronically, ‘* how many numbers would be given to Raphael, since tw ns so { isly rage rether 5° wit reat vigor 
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} 
/ om his 1 tl Li 
| } rte it i l ad \ pr na iro! ! I 
ne 4 t ; ¢ 2 e t} \ y 
it t! Lrine 1 lopment: i 
l l l l ne I s t tenul 
i> , tl _ Lh nh P1 de i » ] » 
| is in these f r loes yet teach ground- 
9 ! rt t . S s i as tion that 
\ f hea V t asing] t to rest up nd is 
ff 1 t | f hi \ | ve may leas 
: This is grotesquely rhet l, and, con- 
Ss author is t I i! uc ! nstitu ! 
X t ken t eroutr t ve ques if xt 
\ : bular hypothes red ’ ! oug 
. y ) me kind as t \ P it theor a ! ig) 
I ‘ is ** flat t i facts of history 
bu i neith \ ior ¢ ! thes ents thu 
tp l | isthe inst d su @PSLIV 1 } whote mat 
f Pe i 
I poi that the Amherst } ss x ry 
s ‘*an unres l theist \ vd. simild most of the 
th re ation 1 g instruction in biology, palwonto- 
ry mv, ands 1 is in ha iv with the doctrine of evolution 
poin f view this is satisfactory, sin between ‘* infid 
parents who would not send their sons to an institution that elevated the 
book of Genesis above the results of scientific research as science, and 
Christian parents who would object to the implication inseparable from 
such language as that of President Seelye, that there is anything seriously 
stile to Christianity in any scientific theory—the opportunities for good 
f several col s of the country would be appreciably diminished. On 
| ther hand, it is certainly advisable that its president should be the 
it} ( f a college, and should both know what it teaches, and have 
rankness—Christian or other—to declare it 
-The dead of 1879 include many men of action, and not a few whose 
labors have eminently contributed to the welfare of the race ; but on the 
whole the list is not a shining one. The one ruler whose taking off was 
sigt int was Shir Ali, the luckless Amir of Afghanistan. An itnpe- 


rial pretender, the young Prince Napoleon, and an ex-queen in pefto, 


Madam Patterson-Bonaparte, marked by their careers the beginning 
ind tt nd of a dynasty. In Jacob Staempfli the Swiss onfederacy 
st n ex-President—one of the Geneva Arbitration Commission, it 
i] remembered ispartero lacked the name of sovereign, but 


d held in his patriotic hands the destiny of his coun- 


I inks equally among the great statesmen and commanders. In 
iteg stands first, for organizing ability, General Von Roon 
An r of meritorious generals in our civil war, on both sides, Joseph 
Liook John B. Hood, John A. Dix, T. W. Sherman, Jeff. C. Davis, 
lames S ls (2 Mexican veteran also), and Dick Taylor, are among the 
{ Suleiman Pasha and Major Cavagnari may both be set 
f British Russophobia. Statesmen politicians other 
in those al ly mentioned were Pierre Magne, of financial fame : John 
Lioebu now buried under a Liberal successor ; Isaac Butt, the 
-Ruler: ¢ b Cushing, and Zachariah Chandler. A useful legisla- 

7 - 


Congress in the person of Gustav Schleicher, the Texan 
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Re presentative Mr. Delane,. of th Times, had a more thay parlia y 


tary scope and power. He survived by a few months his fellow-journ 


APTialy 


James Grant, of the Morning Advertiser, as well as Jean Hippolyte a 


Villernessant. editor of Figaro, Charles Appleton, editor and founder f 
irade ind Morton McMichael, editor of the Philad: Iphia N : 
A Can, In this same city Dr. Isaac Hays edi ed fe r fifty-two yi re 4 
American Journal of Medical Seienr nd Mrs, Sarah Josepha Hal “ 
rn with the Republic, was for fifty years editor of the Lady's B 
f the Ladies’ Magazine, which she me lin the forme 
Literature prope oses William Howitt ; Charles J. Wells, 
| tuted poet: G. W. M hevn lds, th novelist ; Hepworth Dixon 
y stand between the romancers and the historians ; George Long 
istorian and editor of the * Penny Cyclopwdia’®; George S. Hillard, wi 
night so have been mentioned among the journalists: Col. B) 
May who wrote of Mexico’s past and present, and of the slave-tra 
his ‘Captain Canot,’ and was the founder of the Maryland Histe is 






R ite tu ~ 
shed) in thirty voli 


Voluminous writers, of 
Carev and Michel Chev 


—Science experiet | its greatest loss in the premature death 
W. K. Clifford and Prof. James Clerk Maxwell, both remarl 
mathematical and speculative geniuses. Prof. H. W. Dove 


; 5 
illed the Father of Meteorology : Bernhard von Cotta, the 
gist; and Sir Thomas Maclear. astronomer, are the chief rem 
names of distinction. Keith Johnston, whose devotion to the sci 
geography led him to risk his life in the heart of Africa: and G 
Chaworth Musters, the Patagonian explorer, come next in order. A 
grets Thomas Couture, the French painter, and his sometime pupil, \ 


Jackson, a Maine sculptor, who died in Italy; Dr. William Rit 


sculptor and teacher : Honoré Daumier and Amédée de Noé (** 


liam Morris Hunt: Sir Wm. Boxall, the English portraitist; John 


excellent caricaturists ; Charles Henry Jeens, a remarkable engras 
and especially Viollet-le-Duc, architect, antiquarian, and critic. Cl 
Fechter is the only actor of prominence who has passed away with 
twelvemonth. Among the deceased philanthropists and benefact 
found Sir Rowland Hill, the champion of cheap postage ; William I. 
Garrison ; Elihu Burritt, an apostle of peace ; E. C. Wines, the pris 
former ; and Dr. Jacob Bigelow, a botanical author, whose chief 
ment is Mt. Auburn Cemetery, which he founded, and its host of 
tors. We might also add to these Erastus B. Bigelow, the invent 
the carpet-loom and of so many improvements in manufacturing 
chinery, but for a doubt whether we did right in omitting him from 
class of politicians and statesmen, he being the virtual author of 0 
equal and pernicious tariff on wool. A certain tie—that of ** millio: 
—connects Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, the first Jew who ever sa 
Parliament ; Asa Packer ; and Daniel Drew, unless one prefers 
nect the two latter as ‘‘ self-made men.” Theology figures but li 
the necrology of 1879, even if we include the founder of Drew 
logical Seminary ; Immanuel Hermann von Fichte, son of th 


Fichte, is almost the solitary name of any consequence. 


The life and character of the late John Blackwood 
in the December number of the magazine he edited by * 


are suml 
the humbivst 
the band of authors whom he gathered around him and maintained |oy 
to their allegiance.” The article is naturally in the nature of a eulog 
and is written in a somewhat heightened manner, which, howeve! 
itself evidence of the writer’s feeling of inability to do full justice 
dignity of his subject. Mr. Blackwood’s life was apparently placid 
itself ; if it was at ail eventful, it was not in any way which concer 
public, to which he was always hardly more than a name. He was 01 
the younger children of William Blackwood, the founder of the Mag 
and was born in Edinburgh December 7, 1818. He was graduated 
Edinburgh University, and went abroad to travel and reside on thi 


tinent for a term of three years. In 1839 he entered the house of Whit 
taker & Co., of London, to learn what was to be the business of bis 1 








‘The 


branch of 


1850 


J ill. i 


the 
During 


was laced in charge of a 
at that time opened in Pall Mall 
rked. ‘As 
Lord Lytton asa 


a short probation he 


house which was 


‘ss Were ma 


. years that he held this position his success 


the first magnitude,” his securing of the late 
r to the Magazine intimate friends 

who, by the way, never contributed to B/ackwoor) and 
and on the 


foliowing year to 


is mentioned. Among his 


1845 he returned to Edinburgh, 
Al xunder, 


John Delane. In 
er brother, 


—_—- 4} 
succeeded mm the 


ship of the a position for which he mav be said to 
hiy { | 


Vagaz ‘He 


in training, and which he admirably filled. His 


}. lles-lettres, of modern English and Continental 


d an intimacy *‘ with what may be called the ‘inner life’ of 
servati party from the days of Catholic emancipation down- 
ecified as a portion of his equipment Hlis memory was 
though it did not prevent him from being nxiously sensi- 
d ex regard to all matters of fact ; in his literary judgment 
bsolutelv self-reliant,” and once told the redoubtable Christo- 
North polit but firmly to mind his own business; ‘* the rapidity 
h he got at the gist of a book or an article” is, of course, re- 
had the faculty of accomplishing much ina short time 
9 it tact in editorial management, though 
Vavs fir) lis marian n politics his well-known Conse 
fs ng is enlightened d progressive,” we a issured, 
vav affected his literary lances In 1852 the death « is 
Rol put hia it the | a of € ubiIsnil house ud he 
vo Ss late! 
( ! eX} Ssk f Eneli i t the pos ti 
he fa de ol » M rk’s has 1 | I rep ron 
Ministry of Pubhe Instruction—which has been transmitted 1 
lit f Foreign Affairs to General Menabrea, the Italian Ambas- 
I on—to the effect that 1 the jud ent of the Ministry 
meetings in England had no 7 n d’éfre, inasmuch as the neces 
nstructions to secure the integrity of tl Basilica had already been 
g some time ago.” The report admits that it had been intended to 


me way in which the northern f 


1 the principal facade in the s 


| been reconstructed by the Austrian Government, and the southern, 


recently, by the Italian authorities. But this intention has now 
the ** Ministry, having been legally authorized to provide 
month of May last to th 


the Commission for the Preservation of 


1 chat ced : 


liyectly, let no time be lost, but wrote in th 


Prefect of Venice to summon 


Ancient Monuments to examine what had 
sent time and determine clearly 
well the 


regulations as te 


been done up to the pre- 


what might be necessary, studying 


questions of preservation and 
the to be followed 


having been 


restoration, and laying down 
for the future.” A 
that 
order was given, which 
that no further 
should be executed by the /fabbrictere, either in the reconstruetion 
of the any of the decorative parts of the Basilica.” 
This seems to make it plain that the total destruction of the principal 
facade by rebuilding is not any longer contemplated. But just what 
conclusions the Ministry will arrive at, as the result of their study of the 
“questions of preservation and restoration,” and what ‘exact regula- 
tions as to the course to be followed in the future” they will be likely to 
lay down, remains to be seen. Judging from the ruthless and needless 
havoc which has been already made, and is still making, of the most pre 
cious monuments of medieval art, under the name of restoration, almost 
everywhere in Italy, without any interference on the part of the Government, 
those who value the finest works of past art cannot feel much security in 
the results of their deliberations. Still, it is to be hoped that the newly- 
awakened sense of the seriousness of their responsibilities in this regard 
may have some salutary effect, and that at least those needless and truly 
shameful forms of so-called restoration—such as the tooling over of sculy 


exact course 


thorough inspection made which showed 


‘‘errors 
had been committed in the restorations,” an 
works 


was instantly obeyed, and is still in force, 


mosaics or in 


tures, the scraping down or unnecessary rebuilding of walls, and the re- 
Meanwhile the 


painting of pictures—may be in some measure stopped. 
English protest has done good in rousing an angry fee 


ling among the 
Italians against the meddlesome and patronizing spirit of the British pub- 
lie, a feeling which will naturally by degrees react against the publi 
functionaries who expose them to the humiliation of having to confess 
that foreigners care more than Italians themselves for the integ ity of the 


monuments of Italian glory. 


—In Norway some comment has been caused by the differences whi 


have arisen between King Oscar and Bjérnson, the author. The [att 


Nation. 1 


%- 
oy 


does not bear the King anv 1 e, as has been frequently ass 

he is a republican in his political views, and recently ‘ k 

monarchy in a poem entitled ** The Kir Shortly af Byer 
son published a drama, ** Leonarda,” which, owing t s 

tendencies, created intense excitement in Norway Bidrnson off i 

pier tot? ( ’ < hy theatres ( rie ~ k 1 ¢ 


penhagen, but it was rejected. In Norway there is still a dh 


orshiy The present incumbent is Professor Molbech. w 
regard modern literature with much faver and is particularly 1 i 
against the realistic direction of Bjérnson s writings. Moll 
rejected ** Leonarda,.” but, worse than that. recommendee ! 
pre luction of his own Then arose a perfect stor n tl s | 
press, and even Danish newspapers call x} | v box 
xpected Molbech’s dismissal; but, instead of this Ix 
with wu medal of high « ‘ rse wl s] 
the press. By a sing ncidet 
refused te Ristori to perform in G me a \ " 
for fear lest o1 r tw enes mig] ( ‘ 
of the a dic ] del if nthiss I t} 
sserted Ut! t son the pat I ‘a | ~ 
jure tl mat ! ti Vv reput Be 
| ARR AGU 
MHE Paci ( ! vil I 
' | In N st 
he P 1 H zt ( 
f tT i ) \ 
n \ t ’ ~ 
o save life. This the s , 

el ! < Sixty S \ \ 

some edt . t] S ( ! 

Es ( Captain P. 

ona’ the British N : 
ngage H E's k . s 

structive career : like her, she w ight in ha 

defended herself against heavy odds t st ex , vi 
usual loss of life. 

On board tl E’sse Was a young lk 1 of twelve vears, wl had re 
ceived a midshipman’s warrant when he was only nine, and who had 
ready, at the age of eleven, had command of a ship as prize-master 
From the journal] of this lad, written out after he had become the 
greatest sailor of his generation, we learn of the feeling of awe witl 


which he saw the hostile ships approach, and read with his quick 
boyish perceptions in the 
case: of the sickening horror with which 
nerve which action at once 


1 one 


During the fight he was 


to pieces by a ball; and of the steadiness o 


drew out from a was to be 


the 
} 


actively 


f 
bravery in the gristle that in the 
and the praise of 


employed carrying messages, serving at the guns, and taking 


iit 


pattern the world. 


a hand at anything. He was knocked down a companionway by the 


dead body of a man, but eseaped with some bruises. He called to a sail- 
ll he saw coming, and pulled him towards himself, but 


in time to save the sailor's leg 


or to dodge a ba 
not \ report was brought to the captain 
‘*The only reply of the 


‘*was, ‘Do your duty, sir’ 


that a quarter-gunner had deserted his post. 
captain,” addressed to the be 7, whe reupon 
he seized a pistol and went in pursuit of the fellow, but did find 
The next morning he went on board the Pha@be *‘ so mortified at 
In this condition he 


not 
him.” 
our capture that he could not refrain from tears.” 
discovered the pet pig of the Essex in possession of a young reefer, H: 
laimed him, and was told he could have him if he could whip his captor. 
A ring was formed and at it he 
‘So 1 took Master Murphy under my arm, feeling that I had, in some 


went, beating his enemy handsomely. 


out of our defeat.” I was sent for by Cap- 
Phebe) to come 


was, and asked to take some breakfast, when, seeing my discomfiture, he 


degree, wiped the disgrace 


into his cabin, where Captain Porter 


remarked in a very kind manner, *‘ Never mind, my little fellow; it will be 
ur turn next, perhaps I said I hoped so, and left the cabin to hide 
my em n.” 

After this experience of the most stirring scenes of life, the young 
Farragut went North o1 le, and used his leisure to go to school. He 
was prompt to impr S ur chances for education during his youth, 

th \ few, short. and disconnected He showed fair ability in 
[ I \ DD. G. Farragut. By his son, Loyal] Farragut New 
¥ \ x ¢ S 
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h \ ! m ! iarter deck 
‘ / f ‘1 i! pay wh ha ( Is mi some of his 
j licer back of . | ‘ e 
if I is Iked with them with sa l fa ind pleas 
l in ¢ rant, | ] 
] i il \ fond of society, ¢ n vh \ 
i I 1 1 undoubting self-reli ‘ 
i i ! il Ss ind tain a i 3 
i pl s mm h ive Was eal ' f 
| nd n iness 
It is how raining of Farrag lif pared 
\ he trainin the o sion for its use were excep 
il, s that the training was so thorough that it was equal to 
y ney tha ild arise in a ship tl] tices the excellence of 
e} tment t the E’sse when he was a! ov, an 1 the advantage 
] em f his own fire department saved the Zartford 
! via il? ) nt of Fort St. Philip. In the Essex also he 
wt many ‘* fine fellows bled to death for want of tourniquets.” 
n about to pass Port Hudson he brought to his only son, who was on 
rd, urniquet, and showed him how to use it in case of need. When 
lin New York after the Essex fight the vessel he was in was fired 


‘time by a battery. He made up his mind then 


it **it was not such an awful thing to lie under a battery”—the opinion 
‘ me fifty years after. In the Washington, ‘‘a crack 

1816, the misery of the men made himdetermined never to have 

<” ship if it was only to be attained by severity. In the war he 

is so far from being a martinet as to call for additional strictness on 


nart of his fleet-captain. 


His vietories were victories of character rather than of intellect 


His 
ditions were prescribed for him by the Navy Department, and other 
might have been assigned to them with fair hope of success. He 


I 


i the regulation crews, ships, and guns. He owed no advantage to 


vice or shrewd ingenuity. His tactics were simple and with- 


ing ce 
t novelty lis favorite theory was that ‘* the best way to save yourself 


injure your adversary.” He used to maintain that he would pass 
His preparation for every 


Nothing was left 


with anything that would float his guns 
‘, and painstaking. 
When the time for action came his 


was most thorough, minut 


ant ipated. 


nee that could be 


mposure, quickness of perception, resolution, and command of his 

7 ; ‘ ; - : as . = 
leet proved invincible The lesson of his life is that his success was no 
lent. The growth of sixty years burst into blossom in the six hours’ 


that covered his career. In his attacks on forts he re- 


fighting 








iples held by mi ry engineers, 
sailing vessels, with leading wind and tide, can pass by { 
nfidence: and that guns afloat a werless to inflict much d 
ri ited earthworks. lis contests with vessels irk t] F 
l rand the eginning of the n They sh ad | 
i t iance is to b pla 1 on unarmored vessels in g¢ P 
highly efficient, and perfectly fought, whi DD 
nventions of torpedoes and armored vessels 
The poverty of the article in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ on Ay 
il Farragut shows how scanty the knowledge of him apart from hi 
has been This want has at length been most happily s ippli 
t] fe just written, at his request, by his only child. It is largely 
sed of the journal kept by the Admiral himself and of Ins letters 
an occasional explanatory commentary by the author. There is | 
s new after the beginning of the wa The reports had been pr 
before, and the history of his exploits has long been familiar. Th 


rt is rather tedious with its guide-book d scriptions repeating t 
fthe Frank/in printed some years ago But the story of Farr 
y he letters to his family, and the revelations of chara 
b a marked one in literature. His son has performed 
. xcellent taste and modesty, and justified to th 
{fection which such a father naturally wo 
RECENT POETRY. 
Hii sisters Elaine and Dora Read Goodale have followed * App 
soms” with another volume of short poems ¢ ntitled In Ber 


he Wild F which indicat 


er, we think, though it seems possible that several of the 


Putnam), 


lowers’ 


time ago. They are, however, so far the most att 


ten some 


that consideration of the age of the writers in the w 


upon our list 
f making allowances, or looking at them as promises rather than | 


ems quite out of place. The Goodale sisters have, mor 


listinct note of their own, which is more than can be said for ; 


who have nevertheless won popular r 


W S OF verses ecogniti 
poets,” and we do not see any evidence that time is changing its ¢1 
or doing anything but developing it, as it does the genius of evs : 
young writer before he reaches his full power of expression. This n t 
is perceptible in the first published verses of these young girls as j 
is in those before us, though it has naturally grown maturer. It is still 


thoroughly simple, and, what is more, still distinctly poetic; it still seen 


Imost without effort. We are obliged to sav ‘‘a!most ” because t] 


ditions of the task attempted prevent its being wholly spontaneous, px 
haps. To characterize twenty-nine different wild flowers so as to n al 
book called ‘In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers,’ and to characte) 
them poetically—that is to say, to avoid botanizing—is a piece of litera 5 


work in which a far more practised hand, given the same poetical fo: 
would be unlikely to conceal all traces of effort. And vet it is done hi ‘ 
so successfully in the main that we are inclined to think that most of t] 

written, or wrote themselves, so to speak, hefore the bo 


p¢ ems were 


was thought of. In those written by the younger writer especially the 
is no strain whatever discoverable. The genius of the two is striking] P 
similar, but we confess that just at this stage, if we may So express ou! 

selves, we find the pieces of Miss Dora a trifle more attractive, because, 
evidently, she does not feel that any burden of rv sponsibility rests upot ) 
her shoulders. To make matters even, however, we may add that hi 
sister's work is a trifle the maturer, and that at the age of Miss Elain 
she will probably be paying the same penalty, and finding it difficult + 
make her tongue utter the thoughts that arise in her. We ought not ¢ v 
imply that the older sister has lost any of the facility of expression whic! 

has been so marked in both, but it is evident that she is getting beyond 

mere imagery into the domain of sentiment, and her reflection seems, fi 

Never- ; I 
theless, although it may at times appear too much pondered, or eve! | 
laboréd, it manages to maintain its poetic quality, and so to avoid t! y 


the present at least, a little less spontaneous than her observation. 


commonplace which, minus its poetry, the idea might sometimes become. 
One of the best, if not the best, of her poems is that on ‘‘ Indian Pipe,” 
and it illustrates this exactly. There isa hint of ambitiousness about 
the verses, indicating that to the writer ‘‘a primrose by the river’s brim ’ 
is by no means only a yellow primrose any longer, but embodies a sen! 
ment or suggests an idea. It is a very pretty idea here, too, no one can : 
gains iN 
* The wonder by her was formed 
Who stands supreme in her power : 
To show that life by the spirit comes 
She gave us a soulless flower !"’ 
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to find a significance — painting ; some of his verses are sweet and music: and the ferv wit 
seems to disclose which he treats the tender pass which is bis main sul { both re 
‘histle.” in which = and. for the most part, restrained 
: ue; though in both ‘Holy Songs, Carols, and Sacred Ballads’ (Roberts Brothers) is 
poetic, it should be borne in mind, What we like best, | fresh illustration of the difficulty, notwithstanding the ass 
-ome time vet proba ly, continue to be most attractive furnished by the subjects. . writ ng good yinns and s ng 
he sisters, is such purely pictorial verses as those of the‘ Lord Stirling's Stand, and Other Poems’ (Lippincott), contains a 
ie Daisy.” There is so much vividness and such a pretty poems Mr. W. H. Babcock has ever written that he thinks w 
se that we must find room for a stanza \ serving He wants SUVS \ I 
= swe s perfume ik ie friends wl may S " v wisi 
p S n e ¢ is the wood | : 
Phe 1 we h of } ym ss, V } I ng ut t this is , 
‘ \l i h the sweep of the ox- \ muse, and omitting t Ing \ his ra 
ort ’ tin etd snecen tht . specially stirred up ut { vror 
\ t ¥ = = 0 ‘ 
\“ cht l heart g i 
\V t =k ie tleet-wing sw 1; s Dirt j \ \ | 
sh ne t f thoughts th Townsend Percy N York: D. Ap & ( 
dutv bound s Mr. ( irles Dickens t 
! | | Do | deab i a ull ! | } is Uphabet Dict ry f London I ~ < a, 
apps lit 131 zines. supplemented by enoug!] work ; bu v safe e said tha N \ 1) \ 
f tim blished to make a little vo f 135 than its nde \ M L tl 
Liong e Wavy scrionet hey ire of **ho l search ha . ny mis = , M 
tid. if by that somewhat vague term be understood Dickens did not wholly avoid) or any s 
t onlv d l ut in any iv familiar, intimate commission, though the Am in task was 
igh not wl v osu rficia a i ist ft mae f London Phi ) lant lal I l 
. f the t little incidents of a pat or othe he late Walter Thornbury a Mr. Edward W 
at entitled “ Motherless,” in which his little girl first path of th seeking f n , = M 
s to her father’s eyes by allusion to her dead mother, and indeed ; New York's 
st dry with many childish endearments—an incident which, taken Cog ri I , 
‘an be touching however ill done, and here it is | Know where Mackerels S ) 
] ? ) 
I } Ago Orie Before the haraect ot ic] . ciel = . 4 
l amiss fron several tit Kach was undoubtedly ar New York . 
fa venuin pulse, Is en ly str forward and t t societies, Nos} s ! I 
ivs v i! CLIs¢ Pear ivi na ‘ ‘ - ° t nts, | ! } 
, Puts s the tit , rat more ambitiou ind steamboa nes, newspapel \ 
\! r 3 il | exam! he | t yx ) The Pilgri I e neigl ml New \ ees 
\ wed an idvli, has a mo r rather philosophica ut name, Wi int ition as ways 
- ll iY e | tos tl i ut e true lover and not th All th pre ! I S ! ! ’ . 
l by his lov According!y. from a height abov to | rund S iS \ , 
g landscape the 3 t first looks out over the world, then = ™any, : ellen 
2ro wh suddenly | beholds tl maiden sme r than th Are ul > . 
the Fre Ing g ss sing t 
' ; ere =e broug well down t N t 1 x { 
Wh ven as | has there dis ; noted. The St. Ge i for ina ha 
t Love ma « for their home pilgrimage structiol I n the newspaper list the t B 
; cs up, and the two recogmize each other as their respective affini- while the change of address on the part of our livel) porary, 2° 
They become separated, and the youth is partially enthralled by th is not set dow . 
ai whose spell, however, is of brief duration, and when the shipwreck Ina prefatory n - the publishers announce that, alt igh many 
es | s the only one of the revellers who survives. He is cast ashore, hess names are by the very plat ne Worse | . : 
> } } 
since he re ited before the danger threatened, the maiden appears there are no idvertisements tn aisguise In the book, en 
him again, and, after a meeting of ‘‘ rapturous pain,” the “ Pilgrim ®PY One Who reads T D) a7 Van on , - that 
rs _ are tr ns] ited. We do no justice to the por mn by such a i ald epl- vate _ cots 1 "oO ON I ~— y t a i W = mn | 
It is written in Spenserian verse, and with a full enough vocabu- knowledg ao one rd Penne oF Wa ee WOE Ore 
iry and a sufficient amount of skill to make the frequent use as dissyl- city and best worth doing. In conclusion, nothing remains to be said but 
tbles of such words as “ grieved,” “closed.” “ bruised.” “soothed,” that for nine visitors out of ten to the metropolis this * Dictionary of New 
s0 on, inexcusable ; unless they are designed to give an archaic fla York “is an ad ible guide, and that to many a resident of tl 
to the poem, which, in other respects, certainly it does not possess. will prove not only entertaining, but usef id ae eee ba 


Ve note also an obscurity needless for the same reasons. ‘To the writer's 
“pertness in versification various rondeaus, rondels, ballads, songs, and 
onnets testify. 1 Lady's L ithe Rocky Mountains, By Isabella L. Bird, author of 
Of * Risk, and Other Poems,’ by Charlotte Fiske Bates (A. Williams & ‘Six Months in the Sandwich Islands,’ ete. et New York : G 
ind of * Out of the Shadows : A Song with Variations,’ by James B.  nam’‘s Sons: 1879-80. 12mo, pp. xil. 296 Miss Bird is an intelligen 
Xenyon (Lippincott), we do not need to speak at any length. In the for- refined, and now much-travelled English lady, whose id if happiness 
ner there is to be remarked an extraordinary variety of subject, together — consists not in making merely fatiguing journeys, unprotected, to the ends 


vith considerable identity of treatment ; in many of the poemsa heroic of the earth, but in such incidents as riding in Rocky Mountain snow 


1? 


1ishumered at the expense, now and then, of poetic feeling, as, for all day long and alone, with the mercury from 30 to 50° below the fr 
sample, in an address to Shakspere beginning ‘‘ Adam of Poets”: in ing point. in herding cattle with the mountain herdsmen, and in climbing 
any there is a melancholy note, and we feel that Miss Bates takes lit Long’s Peak under the escort of the wildest of Rocky Mountain despera 
iulte as seriously as, upon the whole, any one is called upon todo. Mr. does. Add that Miss Bird's first adventure consisted wing pitched o 
Xenyon’s alternative title accurately describes his book ; it consists of a her horse's head by the appearance of an enormous bear ; that, in spite of 
succession of short songs and sonnets on such plaintive variations of the this beginning, she rode eight hundred miles (astride) through the wildest 


‘heme love as Gone,” ‘ Supplication,” ** Unrequited,” ‘A Tear,” and remotest parts of Colorado, and you have the picture of one of those in 


Desolation,” “ A Winter Hope.” ete. He has a faculty for landseape- explicable northern characters which are the despair of criticism. U! 
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' ute | if f t f West “lav he 
hal t | hy t hanged e cl t s th 
tw hbservers draw it, remains the same It is to} egretted that Miss 
Bird t take the trouble, as Mrs. Trollope did, to record actual con- 
versations at length. The faults of her book are haste (the whole being 
composed of rapidly-written and scarcely-edited private letters), and the 
eon t ixitv and constant repetitiousness of the stvle It is not an 


The Military Religious Orders of the Midd’e Ages. By F. C. Wood- 
house, M A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Hulme, Manchester. (London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; New York: Pott, Young & Co. 
1879. Svo, pp. xvii. 360.)—The title of this book, only a part of which we 
transcribe, is, as Macaulay said of the title of Nares’s Life of Burleigh, ‘‘ as 
long as a preface ” The preface and each of the chapters are preceded by 
short extracts, generally from some poet or chronicler, after the manner 
of Scott’s novels. These external indications lead one to expect a some- 
what enthusiastically written book. On the contrary, whenever the author 
himself tells the story it is languid, though the nature of the subject does 
not permit it to be dull. The history of the crusading knights of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries is in itself so attractive, espe- 
cially to the younger class of readers, that hardly any one capable of 
writing passable English could avoid making a readable book. The 
present volume is “ published under the direction of the Tract Commit- 

vhich is, perhaps, a sufficient reason for its containing only so much 
of the history of the principal orders of knighthood as most people of 
lit vy tastes would like to know. The style is colorless, the facts ar 


nd the moral reflections are entirely proper. The history of 


the K ts-Ilospitallers, or, as they were variously called at different 
rm : K hts of St. John of Jerusalem, Knights of Rhodes, and 
\ es considerably more than one-half the volume. 
_ 

lr} \ t tit | important events in their history were the 
of Rhodes in 1522, when Philippe Villiers d 
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in reading of what can be accomplished by skill, fortitude, and darip 
ted to the extreme of human ability, will peruse with interest tp, 
history of these two sieges Mr. Woodhouse, however, does not take ad- 
antage of his opportunities. He does not court a comparison betweer 
f and the manv able writers who have treated the sul ect T 
vy of the siege of Rhodes is, in great part, told in the words of 
nonvmous writer, and the narrative of the most interesting portion of 
he siege of Malta is taken, with due acknowledgments, from Presi 
* ri] 
history of the Knights-Templar (Part ii.) and the Knights of ¢ 
Teutonie Order (Part iii.) is treated much more briefly. Of the fifty-foy 
s devoted to the Templars, one-half is occupied with the rev 9 
\ their suppression by Philip the Fair in France and Edward T] 
rland (1807-15 it uuld not be expected that the book would throw 
1 } stor { uth or falsity T the fn 
Q he Temy . loes not belong to the class of works whi 
4 ied uy documents and } dy ¢ 
es Mr. We bstains fron em} g 
I st I i} tt ad Ss | i 
‘] ! i | 
y vith 1 Thev wer I 
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( 1 I} V ere clue 
} } had : ¢ , 
: s ( it . I 
ese O | Part ing 
i pope hich fh | - ma s 
d st reader i} rious, It g 
| i 1 hist f more than hundred Orders of ¢ 
L, na v, Hor a Modern There is n dex 
mber of 1 } I tt } nor t m ers ( 
lat tl op of the page t the paper is white, the | y 
rins broad d the binding neat It would no doul 
! k 1 ose who h g juated in Scott and J 
would ike to read son histor 
Chequer- Work. By Thomas G. Appleton. (Boston: Roberts Brot! 
1879.‘\—Mr Appleton’s volume is of the kind which one identifies sul- 


ficiently in saying that it affects unpretentiousness. A collection 
trifles, having no closer relations to each other than beads stru 
on a string, each bodying forth some light or pensive mood of 
author’s mind, or recording some slight adventure, or photographing 
some memory, and each polished to the degree of refined elegance. is th 
description which the preface it lacks would have given of it, we may 
fancy. At least it is the work of a dilettante, and no one is so little likely 
to exaggerate the import, however he may overestimate the quality, of his 
work as the dilettante. Not the legst attractive of its contents are tw: 
photographic reproductions of Tanagra figurines which accompany 
paper on ‘* The Artist of Tanagra.” This is designed to |e an imagi- 
native sketch, of a fleeting perfume and exquisitely light touch, abo 
Athens and Beotia in the days ‘‘ before the world was mad with locomo- 
tion,” when the figurines were modelled ; it describes Phidias taking 
the young Beeotian sculptor by the hand and saying: ‘ Be of good 
cheer, for I, who encourage you, am Phidias.” A romance is interwove! 
with the web of essay, or vice versa. The next paper is on “ The Love of 
the First-Rate,” and is the most characteristic, perhaps, in the volur 

It is an elaborate parallel between the ancient and ‘‘ the modern Athens.” 
and its title is suggested by the chief trait of the latter. Indeed, *'it is 
unquestionably this ardent, this passionate quest of excellence wh 
has had much to do with the name it has achieved of *the mod 
Athens.’” ‘* The very air in its crystal purity reminds the traveller of 
sky of Hellas,” and though ‘the purity is here too great,” and, t 
nothing of pulmonary troubles, ‘‘ the distance asserts itself with a st 
ling audac itv,” still it is enough like the air of Greece to mislead ev 
the inhabitants. The best English in America is written there, 
thunders of the rostrum as well as its music ” echo Demosthenes 


} 


our Frog-pond certainly is no [lyssus, we have a bema 


sé 


though 
Faneuil Hall.” The topography of the two cities is similar; the gild 


dome of the State-House suggests the Parthenon in some occult but s 
ient manner ; the Rev. Joseph Cook expounding ‘‘ the ways of God t 


ravished auditory” recalls the lectures of the Academy ; and G 

















